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sumed city which was pointed out to us, is an inconsiderable fort or raised work, usually described as 
the place where formerly stood the Castle of Connor, the citadel of the place. From other evidence, 
however, this is more likely to have been the site of the bishop's house or castle. There ia now 
no vestige of the building but the elevation on which it stood, which is ten or twelve feet 
above the level of the adjoining ground, and encompassed by a stone wall of ancient appearance, 
a part of it recently repaired. Around it there was formerly a deep fosse, now filled up. The 
original shape of the outwork seems to have been very irregular. "Within memory, an old building 
stood on this spot, wli'ch was occupied as the Session-house and School-house of the Presbyterian 
congregation of Connor. Here, likewise (though it may be presumed, in a mansion of more pre- 
tension) resided, in the 17th century, Dr. Colville, a name better remembered in this part of the 
County of Antrim than even that of Edward Bruce. In earlier times, no doubt, this place which 
now forms part of a pleasure-ground, inclosed within, the precincts of the peaceful glebe, was the 
scene where Irish, Anglo-Irish, and Scottish chivalry may have met in deadly conflict, and where 
events worthy of record may have taken place, could they but bo recovered from the oblivion 
of the past. G. B. 



THE ULSTER STATE PAPERS. 



By HERBERT FRANCIS HORE. 



Having: frequently taken occasion to draw attention to the abundance and interest of the Irish 
Correspondence and State Documents in the Eecord Office of the Secretary of State, I am glad to be 
able to announce that the manuscript Calendar of those valuable materials for Irish history is in 
course of publication by Government. Dr. O'Donovan has expressed, in a recent page of this 
Journal, his well-informed opinion as to the merits of that Calendar, which has occupied its com- 
piler, Mr. Hans C. Hamilton, for many years, and I can reiterate in the strongest manner his warm 
terms of approbation. 

The Calendar about to be published is, in fact, a vast digest of some hundred volumes of MSS., 
which extend from the year 1509 to the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign. Apart from the difficulty 
of deciphering a large portion of this immense bulk of ancient mauuscripts — a mere technical diffi- 
culty, and completely overcome by Mr. Hamilton— was the labour of reading over the entire mass, 
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and making a brief abstract, catalogue raisonnee, or calendar of the most important contents of 
each document. Of the carefulness and ability with which this difficult work has been performed, 
I am somewhat entitled to give an opinion, having for several years been occupied with a similar 
species of calendar, in registering, daily, an abstract of subjects embraced in the current correspond- 
ence received by the Admiralty-office, Whitehall, from all parts of the world ; and I may venture 
to state that, after protracted perusals of the Irish State Correspondence, and a frequent collation 
of them with the catalogue, I consider the admirable manner in which they are calendared to 
deserve the highest praise. 

When the two printed volumes of Irish State Papers of Henry VIII.'s isdgn were published, 
numerous documents were omitted, though of superior interest, such as the series presented in 1537 
to the Keform Commission, now too slowly editing in the miscalled " Annuary" of the Kilkenny Ar- 
chaeological Society. The chorography of our owa province cannot, indeed, gain much from the State 
documents of that age, since Ulster was politically so remote from the seat of government, as to be 
little brought under notice. In fact, the first printed paper, dated 1515, shows that the old Anglo- 
Irish barons east of Lough Neagh were as independent of Henry, King of England and Earl of Ulster, 
as were the wild Celtic kings of the regions westward of this great lake. The monarch determined 
at one time on carrying war into this province, to reduce it to obedience; but, on counting the cost, 
he pursued the wiser policy of conciliating the native magnates. The overweening power of 
O'Kiall-more, or the great O'Neill (as the king of Tyrone is called in all the earliest of these papers), 
is fully demonstrated throughout them. Thus, in 1515, the Countess Dowager of Kildare complains 
that the viceroy, her son, had recently granted a tribute out of her lands to that potent "Irish enemy." 
The North, thus left without a guard by the Crown, was the stage of frequent intestine feuds ; 
profiting by which, a large band of Scots, led by Alexander M'Donnell, an exiled lord of the' Isles, 
effected the settlement in Antrim that subsequently gave to his posterity the title of Marquis ; 
a settlement which, for half a century, largely occupied the thoughts of statesmen when directed to 
Ulster. During the reign of Edward VI., this province received little attention. The bulk of docu- 
ments for the previous reign being now in print, we take up the series from the accession of " the 
student-king," and offer the ensuing copies and extracts, with notes, derived chiefly from the MS. 
calendar. 

Our first transcript is in praise of an individual of a name, Sheridan, which in our days has 
been almost a synonym for a combination of genius, wit, and personal beauty. 

"THOMAS, LORD WHAETON TO THE LORD DEPUTY OF JBKLAND. 

" My verie good Lord. After my right hertie commendations nnto youre good lordship, wheras this berer, Corny - 
lyus Osheridane, Yrishman, repared to these Borders when the gamisons of that contre wer here, whoo endivored his 
servys so honestlie, that at the departure of the others I accepted hyme unto my servys, and sithenco he hath contynued 
with me, and varie honestlie used by me salfe ; and having requyred licence of me for a fcyme to repaire into his countree 
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to visit his frendes, I desyre your lordship that if he shall have any causes hefor youe, that ye will shewe hy me the more 
favour and expedition, for my sack, as I may do your lordship semblahle pleasure, and that he may knowe the same and 
thus I shall comytt your lordship to the preservacion of the living God. 

" From Carlisle, the 10th day of Aprill, 1548. " Your good Lordshipp's, assuredly, 

" To the Eight honble. and my verie good Lord Deputio of Irelande," THOMAS WHARTON. 

The eyes of the reforming King were at last directed to the northern province, hy the landing 
there of "Waucop, a blind Scottish bishop, who came from Rome, bringing " hope of comfort, and 
promise of aid of Soots," to those of the TJlstermen who were waging defensive war against some 
English private cneroachers on their independence. This prelate was at Derry, in 1550, and is 
reported to be " a very shrewd spy, and a groat brewer of war." Enormous aid from the Conti- 
nent was promised, the effect of which was that, as the Dublin government write to the London 
council, — " The wyldo Yrishe begin to be haulte and strange." 

The conduct of the English adventurers then in Ulster receives some explanation from these 
papers, which give details of the murderous oppression committed by Brereton ; the gradual rise of 
the Bagenals, by whom Kewry was built; the sometimes false service of the garrison in Carrick- 
fergus ; and the plunderings and massacres done during the early Elizabethan attempts on Clande- 
boy. But, whatever may have been the deeds of the colonists, the internal family battles between 
Gaelic chiefs and their sons, engendered by the custom of Tanistry, which admitted of the deposition 
of a superannuated chieftain, exceeded them in ferocity, and devastated whole districts. In 1551, 
the Lord Chancellor writes : — " The contre of Tyroon is brought, throughe warre of the Erie and his 
sonnes (oon of them silves against other) to suche extream myserie, as there is not ten plowes in all 
Tyroon." In consequence, as he concludes, "hundreddis this last ycre and this somer died in the field 
throghe famen." The same authority proceeds [8th May, in the next year] to say: " The cause why 
the Erie was reteyned [in Dublin Castle] was both for the wasting and distroing of his countrey, and 
for that he said that he would never for his tyme care for the amendment of the same ; and that, 
if there were but one plowe going in the country, he would spend [tax] the same ; with meny 
other indecent words for a capten of a countrey to say." His youngest son, the formidable Shane, 
had lately seized Dungannon House, and carried off £800 worth of gold and silver, besides plate 
and other stuff belonging to his father. The Lord Chancellor, on going to parley with this young 
plunderer, found nothing in him but "pride, stubbornness, and bent to do what he could to destroy 
the poor countrey." "We must remember, however, in justice, that this was a result of settled 
Gaelic policy, in order to leave nothing to feed or benefit an invader. 

On the 8th May, 1552, Lord Chancellor Cusake addressed a very curious "Book on the State of 
Ireland " to the Duke of jNorthumberland ; from which we take the ensuing extracts : — ; 

" Tyrone, where the Erie of Tyrone hath rule, is the fayrest and goodlyest country in Ireland, and many gentlemen 
of the Neyles dwell therein. The same is at least 60 miles in length, and 24 in bredth. In the midst standeth Ardmagh> 
pleasantly situated, and one of the fairest and best churches in Ireland ; and round about the same the bishop's lands. 
Through occasion of the Ei-lo. and Countess his wife, they made all that goodly country waste; for whereas the country 
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for the most part within these three years past was inhabited, it was within this twelve months made most part waste, 
through his making of preys upon his sons, and they upon him. So as there was no redress among them but by robbing 
the poor and taking of their goods. Whereupon my Lord Deputy appointed a band of English soldiers to lie at Ardmagh, 
and left the Baron of Dungannon in commission, with other, to see for the defence of the country and quiet of the people, 
whereby the country was kept from raven as before was used. . . . Next to that country is O'Donell's country, 
named Tyre-Connell, a country both large, profitable, and good ; a ship under sail may come to four of his houses. By 
mean of the war betwiri him and his father, the country was greatly impoverished and wasted; so as he did banish his 
father at last and take the role himself. And now the like war is between him and the Callough O'Donell, so as their wars 
in effect wasted the whole country : and I, being thither sent to pacifie the same, brought them to Dublin, where order 
was taken between them ; and now there is no warre between them, but as yett they kypo the Kinge's peace and per- 
foonne the orders." 

This important ' MS., noticed by Ware, comprises in twenty-four pages " the perfight estate 
of the whole Redlinc universal! as it is at the •writing hereof," and much merits publication. 
Its writer ooncludes by observing that "the making of O'Brien an Erie made all his country obe- 
dient," and that similar happy results were produced in Clanricarde and Upper Ossory by elevating 
the chieftains of these territories to peerages. This Lord Chancellor subsequently, as will bo seen, 
used his best exertions towards the same end in favour of O'Neill ; and the consequences, had he 
succeeded, might have materially affected the subsequent history of the English empire. 

Con, the earl, sent, in July, a grievous complaint to the King, stating that, when moving south- 
ward, in company with the Lord Deputy, he had been, " through gentle entertainment, trained 
from place to place, and so at last to Dublin," where he was arrested. This treacherous capture 
of O'Niall-more terrified all his brother kings, and long deterred them from placing confidence 
in the English Government. 

The accession of Queen Mary reversed the policy of her immediate predecessor as regarded 
the religion of the Irish, and relaxed measures towards their conquest. In 1557, the Lord Deputy 
Badcliffe, afterwards Earl of Sussex, a statesman and general of extraordinary endowments of 
mind and body, in sending Queen Mary his opinions on certain points regarding measures for 
Ulster, recommended that several havens should be fortified, and pointed out the places most suit- 
able for future colonists. For the establishment of the old religion he advised that : — " A 
discreet man be sent from England to be bishop in the north parts, to give example to other 
bishops and the ministers under them who," writes he, "it is as pytefull as trewo, be now 
the common spyes and messengers of myschefs, and make their churches, not only in the north but 
also through the most of Ireland, lyker to stabells for horses, and herd-houses for cattoll, than holy 
places to mynyster with due reverence the most blyssed sacraments yn." This account of the state 
of the churches agrees with the Limerick schoolmaster's, given by Camden. All that was done 
would not, however, avail to content the Gael with their neighbours, the English colonists. The 
Saxon was to be driven into the sea ! In such an undertaking the Scots were as ready to aid them 
as before, when the Bruces came over. On the 14th February, 1558, the now constable of Car-rick - 
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fergus writes that his predecessor, who had been taken prisoner by Sorley the Yellow M'Donnell, when 
on a visit to this great leader (his mission being to pay his ransom), Sorley began to talk freely after 
supper, and " sayd playnly that Inglysch men had no ryght to Ireland." And soon after, the Lord 
Justice Sydney conjured his brother-in-law Suasex to be fervent with the Queen for speedy suc- 
cours for the English in Ireland, lest she should lose it, as she had lately done Calais ; and, con- 
cludes the high-spirited writer, " it will be more for her honour that we be called home than 
driven home." 

Sussex was declared to be preparing to come over " with 1,200 men to settle the whole of 
Ireland, and reform the laws and manners of the people ;" — a labour requiring a political Hercules, 
if even for the single task of cleansing the Augean condition of the churches. Dowdall, Archbishop 
of Armagh, though a Roman Catholic, dared not enter his see; and, besides, was petitioning 
for reparation of damages done by Sussex when this earl was recently Viceroy, in spreading de- 
struction and burning three churches within his archbishopric ; and the prelate declares: — "A 
man may ride south, west, and north, twenty or forty miles, and see neither house, corne, ne cat- 
tell ; " adding, " many hundreth of men, wymen, and children are dedde of famyne." 

The Pontiff would not even let Queen Mary appoint clergy in her Ulster dominions ; but this 
Queen, in a spirit worthy of those of her ancestors who had resisted the absorption of all ecclesias- 
tical patronage in Borne, commanded her viceroy to declare to the Earl of Tyrone that, although 
his chaplain, Edmond O'Coyne, or Quin, had obtained his Holiness's bulls for tho priory of 
Down, her Majesty intended to maintain the prerogative in such behalf left unto her by her royal 
progenitors. She goon after received the following request from the Primate : — he wrote saying 
that, some men being of opinion that it would form a case of premunire to curse any of the wild 
Irishry who do not answer to the sheriffs writ in a temporal cause, he desired license to exercise 
and minister all kinds of ecclesiastical censures against the wild Irish. Upon this, the Lord Deputy 
was desired to suffer the Primate of Armagh, without peril of the laws, to exercise and use all 
manner of ecclesiastical censures against the disordered Irishry. This was bringing in the spiritual 
arm to aid the temporal with a vengeance, and could scarcely have had the effect of making the 
culprits orderly. 

Among the most interesting of the correspondence here calendared, are the letters of " Terence 
Danyell, dean of Armagh," which, if published, would cast curious lights on the political con- 
dition of three of the O'Neills — namely, the first Earl of Tyrone, his notorious son Shane, and the 
" savage and timorous" Sir Tirlagh, as the Dean styles him. This remarkable ecclesiastic's real 
name was. Turlagh 0'Donnelly,for he was one of a subordinate sept of the Kinel-Eoghan. He was 
thought to have been foster-brother to Shane, whose strength and surety (so it was declared) lay in 
" his foster-brothers, the O'Donnellaughs, about 300 gentlemen." In truth, Dean Danyell deserves 
as prominent a place in Lrish history during Elizabeth's time, as Dean Swift fills in Anne's. He 

VOL. VII. « 
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was the bearer, in 1553, of letters to the principal leaders of the central North — the Earl, "the lady, 
his wife, by whom," says the document, " he is most ruled," and to the Baron of Dungannon, 
and Shane. Of this latter — afterwards the terrible tyrant of Tyrone, styled Shane Dyhas (i.e., an 
Diomais, of the Ambition), we find little mention, until the accession of the Queen, who overpowered 
him, and terminated his reign over Ulster. It is remarkable that Elizabeth's first order was in his 
favour; for, by instructions dated 16th July, 1559, she commanded the Lord Deputy "to allow 
Shane O'Neill to succeed his father in title and lands." This was in direct repudiation of the 
peerage conferred upon his brother, Matthew or Ferdorough, baron of Dungannon. But its effect 
was, naturally, by giving confidence to John of the Ambition, to lead him to govern his clan peaceably, 
a result also produced subsequently, by hopes being similarly raised. At the close of this year, 
hoping to establish himself in favour with the English government, he writes to her Majesty, making 
certain requests towards that end ; and prophesies that, if they are conceded, " the rude, uncivil, and 
disobedient people" he dwells among, will become civilized and obedient subjects to her Majesty. 
Danyell the Dean was sent over to court, by O'Neill, as negociator. His principal, it seems, was un- 
aware that he was playing a double part, which the Lord Deputy discloses by the following remark 
to Sussex : — " But I believe so long as that plain meaning Donilaugh of his, the Dean, is with yow 
htdship, he (Shane) will but brag." 

In the nest year, the Countess of Tyrone gave information as to reported invasions from France 
and Spain. O'Neill was suspected of intending war, having engaged some 1,500 Scots in pay. 
The Earl of Argyle's sister, had also re-joined O'Donnell, her husband, with between one and two 
thousand of hernation. Sussex now framed a plan for an " enterprise" against Shane, whose recent 
conduct had given rise to apprehensions. In July, the ambitious chieftain wrote to the Earl of 
Argyle, demanding his sister in marriage : its receiver, however, enclosed a translation of his letter 
to the Queen, thus endorsed : — " T e letter y*' O'Neill sent out of Lreland to y* Erie of Ar- 
gyell, translaitet out of Eris into Scottis, as neir v* phrays of y* Eris as it culd be." Argyle, 
so far from embracing the proposed alliance, offered his services to Elizabeth toward subduing 
the unruly province of which she was both countess and queen, and enclosed a curious list " of 
them that in Ulster either are plain disobedient to the Queen, or else, although they do no great 
harm, come not to civility, or obedience to the Lord Deputy." As O'Neill evinced a " continuance 
of evil disposition," her Majesty authorised his subjugation, and the restitution of Brian, son and heir 
of the baron of Dungannon, ' ' being the heyre in right." No less than a lustrum of years was required 
to give effect to this change of determination. The Queen reiterated her orders to proceed against 
him; on which, four great lords, O'Reilly, O'Donnell, Sorley Buoy McDonnell, and Maguire 
promised to join against him. His cousin, the Earl of Kildare, was, however, sent down to treat 
with him; and certain political articles were propounded for performance by him, for the considera- 
tion of which, he appointed, as his commissioners, the Dean of Armagh, with Patrick, Dean of 
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" Tulhog" (Tullaghoge), and Sir John Garwe. Our present notices touch but few of the curious 
documents illustrative of this notable man's career, as our wish is merely to direct attention to 
them, in order that, if possible, some exertion may be set on foot for their publication. 

Instructions, dated 27th April, 1561, were given by Sussex to a certain William Hutchinson, on 
his being despatched into Scotland. By means of the English ambassador in Edinburgh, he was to 
proceed to have an interview with M c Ailinmore, (Argyle) deliver to him letters from the Queen's 
chamberlain and secretary, and desire a letter from him to James M'Donnell, and to the Dowager 
Countess of Argyle, then in Ireland, and who, as wife of O'Donnell, was expected to have much influ- 
ence. The envoy was to repair west to the said M c Donnell, and deliver him her Majesty's and other 
letters. Then to cross to Carrickfergus, and, proceeding to O'Donnell, deliver him the Queen's and 
these other letters, with an offer of creating him Earl of Tyrconnell ; and to deliver Sussex's letters to 
the chieftain's wife, the countess, and tell her of the presents he has for her from the Queen. The 
object of this elaborate mission was to engage them all against the intractable Shane Diomais. A 
month had hardly elapsed, however, when the Lord Justi.ee had to report that O'Donnell and Lady 
Argyle were made captives by this insolent chief, and that he " feared it will prove the act of the 
wife," who, says the writer, " is counted very sober, wyse, and no less sotell, beying not unlearned 
in the Latyn tong, speekyth good French, and, as is sayd, some lytell Italione." Of this accom- 
plished lady there are notices in the Annals of the Four Masters, and by Campion. The latter 
writer has also a paragraph detailing the good conduct of Shane at the time he thought himself 
secure of becoming Earl of Tyrone — a passage few can read, even after the lapse of three centuries, 
without regretting that this remarkable man was not admitted to privileges which he evidently 
knew well were not to be abused. 

Piers, Constable of Carrickfergus, reported in April that Sir Brian O'Neill, claimant of 
Clandeboy, was persecuted by the tyrannic chief of his name ; and that James McDonnell, tanist of 
the Hebrides, " used very evil talk against Queen Elizabeth, and said that the Queen of Scotland 
was rightful heir of England." This chief had recently received letters from France, and Shane the 
Ambitious a letter from King Philip of Spain. In order to enlist the northern native princes against 
the Ulster autocrat, M'Donnell obtained an indenture of lands ; O'Reilly was promised to be created 
Earl of Brenny; and the Queen wrote to O'Madden and O'Shaughnessy, requiring them to aid in 
suppressing a man whom she characterized as incorrigibly obstinate. 

Sussex's proclamation against Shane O'Neill, given by Dr. O'Donovan in the 5th volume of this 
Journal, was enclosed in his letter of the 23rd June. Four of the interesting letters written by this 
chieftain in remonstrance are also given. These were followed by another proclamation, calling 
upon the gentlemen of the O'Neills, and all other the freeholders of Tyrone, to refuse to acknow- 
ledge " the traitor," Shane, and to repair to the Lord Lieutenant, to serve the Queen, and in 
aid of Brian O'Neill, the rightful Earl of Tyrone. 
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Od the 31st July, during Sussex's absence, an action occurred disastrous to the royal forces, with 
the loss of 50 of the best foot, and 50 wounded ; and, though the gallantry of two English officers 
was commendable, Jacques "Wingfield (Master of the Ordnance, and subsequently knighted) was 
said to have showed cowardice. A certain Neill Gray being despatched by O'Neill to the lord 
Lieutenant to negotiate a peace, Sussex endeavoured to bribe him to assassinate his dreaded master. 
Towards the winter, the English garrison was withdrawn from Armagh, but in so specious a 
manner — " bo salved over," as is declared — that the watchful insurgents were thought not to see 
that the step was a retreat. Yet the presence of Saxon soldiery there had been such a sore to the 
King of Tyrone, that the least warlike of the divines in his council of state must have perceived the 
truth. The first days of the year 1562 were spent by O'Neill in England. Yet, during this stay, he 
found that his nephew and rival, Brian, son of the late Baron of Dungannon, was considered lawful 
Earl of Tyrone. The ensuing is an extract of a State memorandum : — 

Memorandum by Secretary Sir W. Cecil. (March, 1502.) 
Mcanes to be iised with Shane O'Nele. 

" First — That he be procured to change his garments, and to go like an Englishman. Secondly — That he be conferred 
withall touching the contreys which he claymeth owt of Tyrone, and be required to shew and prove what interest he hath 
in them ; and if he cannot here shews it beecawse his books be in Ireland, then to knowe whom he shall think indifferent 
to see and herehys proves, and thereupon to make report to the Queue's Majestie : and if he have right thereto, then that 
the truth may be so recorded, and he enjoy them. Or ells, if he will be an humble gutor to the Queue's Majestie to have 
the rule over them, to have it from her Majestie in such sort as shall be thought mete for the order of the countreys. 
Thirdly — Item: the wryting under his hand and seale wold be shewed him, by which he referred the judgment of the 
superioritie of those contreys to the Quene's Majestie. . . . 6. Item : he would be spoken withall how the Scotts 
are to be expelled from that which they hold and possesse besyde the Glyns ; and putt in hope that the Quene's Majestie 
will employe some force therto ; so as whatsoever force her Majestie shall hereafter provide for any other respect in Uluster 
may be colored with that pretence against the Scotts." 

In April, Marshal Bagenal writes that O'Neill's followers have greatly despoiled his lands 
and tenants since Shane's departure into England; and declaring that, when he himself, as 
marshal, had office and honour, his lands were worth more than £1,000 a-year; but, being now 
altogether wasted, he desires to part with them, &c, to the Queen, in exchange for lands in Eng- 
land, and indorses an abstract of them, viz. — the college of the Newry ; the friary, castle, and 
manor of Carlingford, and Cowley manor, with the fishery there ; and the valuable castle and 
manor of Greencastle and Mourne. On the 12th of the same month, impediments to Shane's ambi- 
tion were removed by the murder of his youthful rival by his tanist, Turlough Lynagh, at the head 
of 100 horse, between Newry and Carlingford. Soon after receiving this news, O'Neill hurried 
home; and, arriving in Dublin on the 28th May, he immediately, on landing, hastened down to his 
own country, declining to remain even a day in the metropolis, but departing with a guard into Tyrone, 
as a report was rife that his tanist, Turlough Lynagh, had been made " O'Neill." This successor- 
elect did, indeed, seek to be elected king during his king's absence, but failed in inducing the clan 
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to betray their chieftain's interests. O'Neill's submission was deemed of such high political im- 
portance, that it was published throughout England by means of a printed proclamation. On the 
3rd July, Lord Lieutenant Sussex was commanded to continue this chief in assurance of the Queen's 
favour. In August, the Dean of Armagh and the Archdeacon of Meath conferred with O'Neill, 
upon the execution of his indenture with Government. Wingfield (Master of Ordnance) 
was deprived of his office for his " untoward conduct " in the battle near Armagh. This subse- 
quently distinguished officer, on being charged by the Lord Lieutenant with the greatness of his 
fault, denied that he had run away, and insisted that, upon seeing the horse fly, he had alighted 
to abide the uttermost at the head of his band of infantry, Sussex again, and for the third time, 
stooped to one of those disgraceful acts of treachery that must have impeded the acceptance of Eng- 
lish Government by the Irish more than, perhaps, any other reason. A meeting being appointed 
with O'Neill, the Lord Lieutenant caused the ordinary form of guarantee of protection to be so 
worded that, as he says, " Shane may be stayed, unless he performs his indentures." Yet the 
Viceroy had recently forwarded this great chiefs earnest desire for "the Queen's gracious and per- 
petual protection against arrest whenever he should come to Dublin to see the Privy Council, or to 
serve on any hosting." It was not likely that O'Neill would attend parliament, or serve in the 
army, if he were liable to be incarcerated in the dungeons of Dublin, upon one plea or another, for 
an indefinite period. 

Adam Loftus, an Englishman, being appointed to the Archbishopric of Armagh, in Sep- 
tember, the Lord Lieutenant reports to the Queen that Danyell, the dean, has replied that the 
chapter there " be so sparkeled and owte of order as he can by no means assemble them to proceed 
to the election." 

Some curious passages occur as to O'Neill's offer to marry the Lord Lieutenant's sister, Lady 
Prances Radcliffe : — 

" SHANE O'NEILL TO THE QUEEN. 

" 1S63, Not. 18. 
" Ut Ego tan nominor O'Neill uxorem haberem ex Anglica prosapia, qua consenciet si ossein Comes, ideo humil- 
lime rogo majestatem vestram ut parliamentum festinetur, ut possim creari Comes, cum tali augmento quali honoraritts 
servire possim vestre majestati, sicut Thomas Cusok declarabit ; penitus decrevi nullam uuquam uxorem habere nisi quam 
majestas vestra mihi obtulcrit, preter omnes alias cuperem domiuam Fraucissam sororem comitis Sussexie." 

He writes to Cecill at the same date, plainly — and, moreover, not in bog-Latin : — 

" A wiff of Englishe nation, I require, to the end to increase my civill education, and shall cause my sequely to ac- 
knowledge their duties to Her Highnes & imbrace H. M. lawes." 

O'Neill, justly fearing to be, assassinated by Sussex, refused to come near him, word being sent 
him that the earl's sister had been brought over to Dublin to entrap him, and that if he came in to 
any viceroy, he would never return. The month of November he signalised by leading a raid into 
Fermanagh, where he left standing neither houses, nor corn, nor church unplundered, save in the 
islands on Lough Erne, which were inaccessible until twelve boats he caused to be prepared 
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were ready. Maguire's piteous letters on this occasion, and the complaints of the corporation of 
Bundalk that this insolent chief had seized their cows and laid the blame on the wolves, are printed 
in "Wright's Elisabeth and her Times. This joke so tickled him that he repeated it, as appears by 
the following curious extract : — 

(The Lord Deputy, the Earl of Sussex, writes, 15th October, 1562, to the Queenfrom Arbracken :) 
" Shane O'Nele hath been in O'Donell's country, though being upon a sworn peace before com- 
missioners sent from hence, and hath taken at the least 10,000 head of cattell during the time that 
Con O'Donell was here with me." . . . . " Upon his return thence, he caused all his 
harqueburiers and a great number of his horsemen to take, in the night from the ward [garrison] 
of Armagh all the beeves [oxen] left for their provision, hoping, as I have perfect intelligence by 
assured spiall, that the ward would have issued to have reskowed them, and so cutting between the 
ward and the fort, to have slayne the ward and surprised the fort. Thomas Masterson, having 
charge of the ward, with 60 harquebuziers, mistrusting some treason by the number of matches he 
saw in the dark night, detayned the soldiers from rescue, and within an hour after they [the Irish 
force] came again and railed at them, and bade them in English come like cowards, if they durst, to 
fetch their kyne. The next day, Masterson sent his messenger to Shane to demand restitution ; 
who said they were wolves that had taken the kine, and the matches they said they saw were 
wolves' eyes ; and so restored all, save five or six which he said the wolves had taken." 

In December, the L.L. reports that he has had dealings with Donell Grome Odonelloughe, of 
the sept of Terence Danyell, the Dean of Armagh, to bring all his sept to serve the Queen, being 
the strongest sept that follows Shane O'Neill ; and adds that he, the viceroy, will accompany the 
forces up to Armagh, in order "to parley with Shane whilst the bright moons last," to keep him 
from plundering the neighbouring chieftains. 

In the spring of 1563, the viceroy commenced the campaign in the north by fortifying the 
church-yard at Armagh, using the cathedral also for war purposes, which caused O'Neill subse- 
quently to burn it; and in May, the Lord Lieutenant prosecuted war in the wilds of Tyrone as 
vigorously as the small force he could command would admit of; and was so eager to obliterate the 
shame of his reverses that he declares he will provide a band of kerne at his own expense, and 
even, pending junction with the muster of the Pale, will lead his own troop into the denies of the 
great fastnesses of Glanconkine, and either drive its indomitable lord to bay there, or expel him 
from the land. However, in August, a paper was drawn up of " Orders meet to be taken with 
Shane O'Neill in eschewing of more trouble." A remarkable paragraph occurs in a letter addressed 
to the Queen by this Celtic king " from his camp at Drum Cru." Having expressed his intention 
to serve her faithfully to his utmost power, he explains that he cannot govern his subjects otherwise 
than by the statutes and ordinances of his predecessors, since neither he nor they are skilled in the 
Queen's. Here, in unhappy truth, was a Gordian knot of such difficulty that it was sure to require 
the sword of conquest to be applied to it. 
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The camp at Drumcru, on the day that letter was written, was the scene of the first act and 
deed of proceedings with this chieftain which appear to have subsequently been most unrighteously 
disregarded. The commissioners for treating with him confirmed him in the name of The O'Neill. 
until the Queen should invest him with another honourable name. It was to be no breach of treaty 
if he refused to appear personally before Sussex. Other articles were entered into between him 
and Lord Chancellor Cusake, by virtue of one of which he was not held answerable for the death 
of Brian, son of the late Baron of Dungannon. On the 20th September he writes from "Slew 
Gowlen" to the Queen's secretary that he repents with all his heart, and will serve her Majesty 
truly. The pay of the forces was £30,000 in arrear. Peace in the North was the object to be 
obtained. The Queen desires Sussex, " since things have not succeeded to his desire," to endeavour 
to establish the peace with Shane. She orders that Danyell be made Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Cusake, Lord Chancellor; and expresses her displeasure at John Smyth's " alleged horrible attempt 
to kill Shane with poisoned wine." This attempt had been instigated by Sussex. Various cove- 
nants with the King of the North were debated and drawn up. Among the " advices for ordering" 
him, i.e., setting him in order, are the following: — that he should Bhow example of civil order in 
his own person, and induce other lords and gentlemen to do the like ; to cause the people to resort 
to common prayer ; and to punish adulteries, murders, thefts, and riots. On the 16th November, at 
his house at Benburb, he entered into bond for £ 1,000 to the Queen, if he failed to perform his 
promise of restoring Armagh church to divine service, as her Majesty had removed her garrison 
therefrom at his petition. This instrument is signed by several of his foster-kindred, the O'Doni- 
laghs (of whom the Dean of Armagh was one), and by William Fleming, judge or brehon of 
Tyrone. Two days subsequently, articles of indenture to be performed between the Queen and 
him were signed by him and by Cusake. They have, however, a note appended by her secretary 
that, not being thought honourable to be confirmed, those in the next document were devised and 
sent. But it was not until the 23rd December, 1565, that Cecil forwarded to the Lord Deputy the 
Queen's letters patent, dated 15th January, 1563-4, at "Windsor, accepting Shane O'Neill, and 
rectifying clauses of articles that had been concluded by Sir Thomas Cusake on the 18th Novem- 
ber, 1563. 

The ensuing abstract is from an interesting and characteristic description, in a letter from 
Bobert Hemyng to Cecil, of what passed in O'Neill's camp during the absence of English inter- 
vention, and of the joyful manner in which the peace was received by O'Neill and his people]: — 

" Eliz. vol. a. 67, 1563, Nov. 29. 
" Myn humble dutie remembered unto your honor pleased the same to be advertised, that immediatly nppon myii 
arrival] here in Irland, I toke my jomay nnto Oneyll, and declared him of the ijuene's clemency and inclynation towards 
hym, and howe good and so^gracose she was to hym, and howe Sir Thomas Cosake has come ; wherof he and all his people 
being then present, was wonderftill glade and rejoysed ; at what tyme I saw with hym the Breans', the Connors', and the 
Moores' messandgers, procuringe hym to have them uppon his peace, or otherwise to maynten ther warrea, makinge them 
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annswer aaid, the day that bothe he and they wold goo abowtts to sarve the quen truly it ware moost best and decent bothe 
for them and the contrey, and shnld find beat eayse and proiltablist, and that he wold be a mean unto the queues majestie 
if they wold, to be good and gracose unto them, understandinge his pleasur and'awnswer, departed. And the day befor 
the feast of All Saints last past, all his contry assemblid & came ther, as we lay unknowen unto hym, or yet sent for by his 
commandment and declared hym, the day of the peace, and for restoring of the Churche of Armaghe is nowe past, and 
we understand this peace which was conclttdid is but a delay and tractinge of tyme to bring a more power uppon you, and 
desirid hym to do the best he could, and to shift for hymself ; he said Mr. Cusake and Robert Flemynge are with the quen, 
and lam sure by meane that Robert tarry so longe he haithe sped well, otherwise he had sent me word or this, and you 
se also howe the wynd' do not sarve, and I woll expect ther commyng ; thns was he allured by his people before Mr. 
Cusakes coming into Ireland with dyvers other perswacons which he denyed. The deane of Armaghe also being required 
before tyme by Mr. Cusake to remayn in the northe unto his retorne, his presence ther and his noisome good counsaill 
& advise unto them did myche and wos a great stay. As sone as he understod that Mr. Cusake was in redyness to depart 
owt of the English pale into the northe he appoynted a place to meet with hym, and sent me against hym and l^hym 
wurthely and joyfully as Mr. Cusake hymself may declare, and after they had concluded the peace and Oneyll being sworn 
for the trewe performance therof, his gentillnien ami the best of his contry then present ware caulled by Mr. Cusake to 
make the like oythe as Oneyll did. Nay, said Oneyll, Mr. Cusake do not gyre them ther oythe so, but lett me gyre them 
ther oythe. You shall swer, said Oneyll, if ever I breke uppon the quens majestie of anything that I have here promysed 
or graunted Mr. Cusake in her Majesties behalf, so as the occasion come not of her gowernors, that you shall not onely 
gyve me your good advises & counsellss not so to do, but also to maynten and assist the quens majestie against me, & to 
do the utter most that you can possible against me for the destruction of my person : and he himself did hold the boke & 
sware every man after that sort ; after they had done, bothe he & as many as was present was so glade & joifull that it 
is not possible to declare. Assuring your honor that it is the best peace and tendid moost for the quens honor that ever 
was ; the people here liftetheupp ther hands and rejoysithe in God & praiseth so inwardly for the quens majestie and for 
Sir Thomas Cusake that you would marvell it hathe not litill rijoised many mens hertts & pnt them in grett quietnyss." 

Danyell having served the crown loyally, he was now recommended by an English commis- 
sioner to be raised to an archbishopric. His despatches, dated this year, give vivid accounts of his 
proceedings with the now tractable king of the Kinel-Eoghan, and of his Gaelic majesty's intentions 
and actions. At the same time, so satisfactory was he to this sovereign, that Creagh, who had been 
appointed to the see of Armagh by the Pope, on bringing tetters from his holiness to Shane, found 
this potentate — the temporal power in the see — desirous that the spiritual office should be conferred 
on Danyell. In the meanwhile, Xoftus, the representative of the Established Church, had never 
been established in his nominal archiepiscopal place, but resided either at Termonfeighan or in the 
metropolis, whence, in 1565, his Grace writes that a certain clergyman on whom the Qneen had 
conferred the bishopric of Down, was unable to enjoy it, " as Shane O'Neill's brother holds it, by 
colour of a grant from Rome." Danyell being again sent by the native prince to the Queen, with 
some valuable presents, the Lord Chancellor wrote to her secretary that it would be well the dean 
were made bishop ; that letters of thanks should be addressed to that chieftain for his recent ser- 
vices against the Scots ; and that he should be created a peer. 

In March, 1564, Secretary Cecil received a lengthy despatch from Dean Danyell, stating that 
he had remained in the North at the desire of the Lord Lieutenant and Lord Chancellor; reporting 
that O'Neill intends to perform the peace concluded with him, but finds fault that the Queen's let- 
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ters patent did not agree with the articles of peace subscribed by him and Cusake ; and requires 
that they bo confirmed, and his creation to be an earl aooelerated. The dean also says that he will 
draw out of the Irish chroniclas the pedigrees of the Irish, and send them. On the 22nd, Cusake 
reports that O'Neill and all the chieftains of the North exceedingly rejoice in the clemency ex- 
tended to O'Neill, and swear to observe all the articles of peace. In reply, the Privy Council 
desire the Chancellor to persuade O'Neill to be content, without confirmation of the Chancellor's 
agreement; and they also touch on the questions of the earldom and O'Neill's proposal to marry 
Lady Frances Eatcliffe, the sister of the Earl of Sussex. 25th May, the Dean of Armagh describes 
the quiet of the North under O'Neill's rule, and states that all kinds of husbandry and sowing of 
wheat are commenced. On the 18th August, Shane O'Neill writes to the Lord Justice and Council 
that, as he has been advised by letters from Lord Robert Dudley (afterwards Earl of Leicester) " to do 
some notable service whereby he might be better accepted by the Queen," he can see no greater rebels 
and traitors than the Scots in Ulster; and, having a mind to do them some mischief, demands leave to 
enter Carrickfergus with his men. Dean Danyell then reports that his chief, intending to serve 
upon the Scots, has mustered a host with victuals for five or six weeks. The government in Dublin 
reply to O'Neill that they approve of his intention of attacking the Scots. In answer, the ener- 
getic Irishman declares that there has been great usurpation of territory by them in the Boute, in 
Claneboy, the Dufferin, Leeale, and the country of O'Cassidy. He states that, not having suffi- 
cient boats to cross the Bann, which is swollen, he is rebuilding the castle of Culrath, and sending 
over a detachment in cots and corricles, by two or three at a time, to occupy Culrath friary. The 
dean writes that the Scots, having attacked the house so warded '' like madmen," have had ninety 
killed and wounded ; and that they show a force of six or seven hundred men. On the 14th 
September, the Government express their gladness at the receipt of the belligerent chief's despatch, 
and subsequently send directions to the commandant of Carrickfergus for his guidance, in case 
O'Neill should require him to join the attack on the Scots. Little, however, seems to have been 
achieved. The Four Masters do not notice any exploit of O'Neill's in this year. 

The year 1565 began adversely for Shane, the Queen of Scots forwarding a claim of some 
Wigtoun merchants, for restitution of their ship, &c, seized in the haven of Carlingford, by 
O'Neill and Magennis. On the 12th January, Lord Chancellor Cusake writes of O'Neill's duti- 
fulness, and "most commendable dealings" with the Scots. But on the 30th, three English mem- 
bers of the Dublin government declare that Cusake had entrapped them into signing a letter to the 
untoward chieftain. As early as All-hallowtide last, this King of the North had begun a campaign 
against his Scottish enemies, whom he seems to have hated even more than he disliked his Saxon 
foes. They, however, were reinforced by 300 of the " household men," or luchd-tighe, of James 
McDonnell, tanist to the Lord of the Isles. On the 14th March, the Queen commanded that assur- 
ance be given to Shane of her favourable intentions towards him. On the 2nd May, in an inte- 
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resting despatch to the Lord Justice, he describes his journey into Clandeboy, where he commenced 
building a new and Btrong town; and how he marched to the Scottish borders, was confronted by 
Sorley Buoy, yet burnt his brother James's castle and town; then how a great battle ensued, in 
which 700 Scots fell, and James and Sorley were taken. 

In the following letter he gives the Queen's Secretary his reasons for attacking the Scots, 
and sends it by the Bean, in order that he should verbally relate the whole transaction : — 

SHANE O'NEILL TO CECIL. 

" Premissa oordialissima salute, gratias rcforo vestriB honori quod percepi vos me amore et favore prosequi, turn cum 
in Anglia fui, cum per litems vestras mihi sepias suaviter scriptas, ex quibns intellexi vos velle me fideliter servire Majestati 
Regime. Cum antem ego percepi quod nullum potuit esse servieium tam acceptum ejus excellenciffi quam extirpare ex hoc 
regno ejus Majestatis et regui inimicos Scotos, multis periculis me supposui ad eos expellendum de lioo regno ; et quia 
ejus clemenciam hue usque non certificavi de toto meo processu cum Scotis, misi nunc decanum Armaehanuin cum meis 
Uteris ad Majestatem Regime, et ad vos honorabiles dominos de ejus privato coneilio, in quibus declaravi gesta inter me 
et Scotos prout ex dictis Uteris percipietis. Et hortor vos tanquam meum specialem amieum at non solum ostendctis 
mihi vestram continuam amiciciam ut majestas reginre in bonam partem occipiat meam humilem supiicationem et ei 
nnem imponat; ventm ut accelerabitis redditum dieti decani quam cicing fieri poterit. Ex Fedan. xxv. Augasti, 1565. 

MISI O'NELL." 

Addressed — Honorabili stto ftmlco Magistro 'Wyllielmo Sycyl militi, prmcipali Secretarlo Reginee Majestatis. 

Indorsed— Shane Onele, to Mr. Secretary, by the deane of Armaugh. 

From "Fedan," or Fiodha-dun, i.e., the fort in the forest, above Newry, he addressed a letter 
of the same date to the Privy Council, saying he has despatched the Dean to London, to give an 
account of his victory, and stating that all the captives are kept by him in the most secure places. 
Ono of these strongholds was, doubtless, Innis Dowell, subsequently named Sydney Island, in 
the great lake ; a description of the present state of which would be very acceptable. Dundrum 
and Newry castles were now seized by the rapacious chief, whose bravery drew the warmest terms 
of admiration from the English military commanders. The state documents of this period respect- 
ing him are replete with interest. Pursuing his career of conquest beyond Ulster, he invaded some 
Bouthern regions, with the view of placing them under tribute, and forcing their clans — the 
O'Eourke's, O'Connors, M^Dermods, as also the O'Donnells — to serve under his banner. The fol- 
lowing interesting account of these his doings, is given: — 

EABL OF CLANRICARDE TO SIR WTLLLAM ITTZ-HTIXIAjrS. 

" After my right harty comendations, 

" Your worshyp may be advertysed that O'Neill came into the lower part of Connaught, and camped 
in O'Rorke's country, and in O'Conor Slygagh's country, and Mac Dermoud's contry, 6 or 7 days ; and there he burnyd 
the corn and spoyled the hole contrys, carying thence about 3 or 4,000 head of cattell. His coming thither was to require 
the tribute due from owld tyine to them that were Kyngs of this realm, and wold have had the same yearly paid to himself; 
and for securitie thereof he required pledges to be deliverid unto him from the Lords and such other the Irish inhabi- 
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tants of these parts. He required also to have an ordynary quater seven (soren ?) levied out of all those contrys at such 
tyme as ho should ryse up and require the same to maintain his hosts withal. 

" Your wysdom may consider hereof, for I doubt it be for no good purpose ; and I pray you blame mo not for wryting 
plainly what I think, for I assure you it is an ill lycklyot towart that the realme {if it be not spedely looked unto) will ba 
at a great hazard to run as far out of Her Maj : hands as ever it was out of any of her highnes predecessors in time 
beforepast. 

"If it had pleased my Lord Justiee and tho resydue of H. M. Counsell to have granted unto me such petysions as I 
was suiter to their honours, to have for the dauntyng of the unruly neyghbours about me, and to have brought them under 
my government as I requyred, I trust I should have been able enough to have met O'Nell with all his force and repulsed 
him from any such presumptive attempt ; and although he was of so great force, yet if we had mett, as there was but a 
mountyne betwene us both, I marched so near hym being in camp agaynst my enemys, I trust I should have adventured 
the onset against him, for I had as many horsemen almost as he had. 

" Thys matter ought to be looked unto in tyme, for ells it will gro U> a wors end I fear me ; and if my Lord Justice 

and counsell wyll apoynt me for these parts of the realm, and to subdue them that are out of my country 

that theyr power might be with me, I trust I would worckc so as O'Nell shold repent hys comyng hither to demand such 
trybute ; and it is not a good towch of any that meanyth to be a good sarvant and subject to Her Majesty. I beseech you 
let me know your mynd by this herer my sarvant, and that my Lord Justise and Counsell will determyne herein. And so 
I take my leave at Balloughreagh, the 11th of October, 15G5. Rychabd Cunryckasd." 

The now prosperous chief addressed a list of his suits to the Queen ; but in November, Cecil wrote 
to the Lord Deputy that Danyell would return shortly, " at which timo there shall be more cer- 
tain instructions for dealing with Shane O'Neill." These orders, which were forwarded on the 
12th, and are of much interest, conclude thus — " If O'Neill appear not dutiful, tho Lord Deputy 
to forbear to deal, and to let him remain as he doth, to receive that which he shall deserve." 

Loftus, of Armagh, writes in November, from the metropolis, that it was reported how O'Neill 
and Danyell of Armagh had sent to Mary, Queen of Soots, a promise that if she should now set 
upon the Protestants, he, her Irish abettor, would find occupation for the Earl of Argyle. Yet the 
services of this Dean to the state were so appreciated that it was proposed Loftus should be given 
the sees of Cashel and Ossory, in order to bestow his see upon this useful negotiator, who is, says 
the Lord Deputy, " well able to direct Shane O'Neill." 

Loftus wa.s deceived by a messenger who had returned from Scotland, bringing a letter from 
Hamilton, Duke of Chatolherault, and the Earl of Argyle, to Loftus, desiring to know if there be 
any likelihood of the English making war on O'Neill. To test the truth of this mission, the 
primate despatched back a man of his own, on whoso return, the letter in question proved 
counterfeit. In reply, the Earl writes a very interesting account of the late events in his oountry ; 
offers, on certain conditions, to serve Elizabeth in Ireland with 4,000 men for six weeks, at his 
own charge ; and incloses a copy of " the general protestation of the Scots nobility and congregation 
professing the right religion." 

In 1566, political proceedings, as regards Ulster, oegan by the Dean of Armagh being sent 
by Lord Deputy Sydney to the native king to desire an interview, which, however, was refused. 
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Marshal Bagenal, who had been expelled from Newry by the great Gaelic eneroacher, writes 
in February — " Shane O'Neill has now all the countries from SJigo to Carrickfergus, and from 
thence to Drogheda. He has made a sure bond with Scotland ; and, having won all by the sword, 
so will keep it." 

The Queen's secretary, writing to Sydney, declares that he takes to heart the shame England 
has sustained by Irish disobedience ; but wishes the viceroy prosperity, and set himself in earnest 
to the task of repairing the disgrace received at the King of Ulster's hands. 

The conversion of the little ecclesiastisal village of Derry into a military post, and the varied 
history of this important position, down to the time when its defence became glorious in the eyes 
of Europe, are to be traced in the state papers. The Queen's chamberlain, Knollys, was sent 
over to consult with Sydney, to consider if O'Neill might be reformed without actual war ; and the 
consultation resulting in negativing this pacific idea, it was determined to make a descent upon 
Derrv, and seize and fortify the place as an outpost, where a large garrison, with a full supply of 
warlike stores might be kept. This was effected, in the middle of September, by Colonel Eandolph. 
The Lord Deputy, with the army, marched down, and, leaving Drogheda on the 17th September, 
burned Benburb House ; and, detained by some skirmishes, did not reach the new fort until the 
12th of the next month. " The site of the Derry" was then "given to the Queen" by O'Donnell. 
Randolph was then left there, strongly fortified, and in command of 600 foot and 50 horse. But 
the same day on the following month the viceroy had to report the distressing intelligence that 
this brave officer had fallen in an encounter at Carrickfergus, with O'Neill. In point of fact, the 
supply of provisions sent by sea to the new settlement was insufficient, and none could be obtained 
by land, except by fighting either the Irish or the Scots for their cattle. On the 27th the Colonel 
reported that he could not purchase food for love or money ; and, observing that O'Cahan'B kina 
are feeding on the other side of the river, concluded that he would try to go beyond their owner. 
He appears to have marched forth from the fort in quest of food. The particulars of the action, 
(which is unnoticed by The Four Masters) estimate the native force at 4,000 foot and 700 horse. 
Our readers may conceive that the support of such an army by an uncultivated country must have 
exhausted its stock of cattle. Sydney writes of " the doleful news of the death of the late worthy 
Colonel Eandolph, and of the victory that day honourably achieved." Randolph was the only man 
Blain on the victorious side, while the defeated force lost 400 men. Other successes were obtained 
against O'Neill, and were so marked that the viceroy knighted three officers that had distinguished 
themselves. November had been marked by a general hosting against some insurgent O'Reillys, 
and as a demonstration against O'Neill the Ambitious. The despatch describing this expedition 
is printed in the second volume of this Journal. Piers, governor of the only fortress in the North 
that held for the Queen, took a great prey in the adjacent country; and on the 15th December 
reports to the Lord Deputy that Alexander oge McDonnell (brother of James, tanist of the Isles), 
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having arrived in the Glynns, on the 4th ultimo, with 1,200 men, under agreement to serve the 
Queen, has crossed the Bann, and slain at least sixty of Shane's men. This revenge was the first 
taken by the Hebrideans for their disastrous defeat. The writer also mentions a report that */ the 
Queen of Scots were not made heir apparent to the crown of England by this parliament, the Earl of 
Argyle would be shortly in Ireland to help Shane O'Neill. In the meanwhile, this strenuous 
insurgent was making large offers to the Soots, and the whole country is declared to be " stuck 
fast to him." The writer incloses the following curious epistle, addressed to himself: — 

ALLESTER M^CONEIIX TO CAPTAIN PIERS. 10 BcC, 1566. 

" Trest freind efter harttie commendatione yia present is to advertise zour mastership yt upone setterday last wash 1 
I past with myne armie to ye Bane syde, and yair I maid twa armeis and send ye tane arme betwyx and* Arychtichan 3 and ye 
tother to Glanchonkain, 4 and yer I maid greit harshippisS als mony as we myt drywe and dreaf ower ye Ban 6 all ye 
carycht 6 " yt Brean Karriche hade and slew Felime Beocheis 8 sone and vii capitains of his awin surname with fourtie 
horsmen and futemen togider, and hurt all Ms contre with mony wyffs and barnis 9 * and ane Jnnyse 10 yt Brean Karriche 
hade of befair and Oneiles servand tuk yt, and now we have gotten yt Jnnys agane, and that harchips I behuSlt 11 to sla 
3 f ame to be meit to my arme. Andmair attour I have gottin tydings furthe of Teirchonill ytye Caloche 12 isdeidforweritie, 
and thay have maid ODoneill of Hew ODoneill, and he came to Arycht Ichain and maid greit harsehips, and he returnit 
hame agane to Kastall Lawir. 13 And Oneil is in Loche Monyche, foment uther, and ya remane wythe yair armes in yair, 
and I knaw not quhat ya have done zit ; and ze sail reseve fra yis berar x mertts for I myt not get me on slane, and ze sail 
wnderstand yt ya pnt ane capitain of ours to deid for hungar within yis four dayes Ihone McCloyita sone, 18 and I think 
mair lang yt ze send me na tydings of ye deput, 17 and wit God I sail have ane harschip at zow schortlie in Kxagforgus 
to spen in yt samyng toun. And 1 think not yt ze wold help me, becaus ze sent me not Brean MclTelime and zour hag- 
bittars.' 3 And credit to ye berar and ze sail knaw all ye service yt I may do to ye quern's grace, yt I will do ye samyng 
and send me all tydings with ye berar, not ells as now, but God kepe zow of ye Ban syde yis tyesday. Be 19 yours 
at command, Allisteb McConexll." 

(Superscribed) To ane honnorable man, Gapitane Pers, Kragforgus. 

NOTES TO ALLISTEB M=CONEILL'S LETTER. 

1 Sic "wash" for was. 10 Sic, for innis, an island. 

4 Sic, hut redundant. " behoved. 

3 Aireacht I-Cathain, or O'Cahan's country. la the Gallogh, i.e., Calvagh, the O'DonneU. (See 

4 Glenconchein. Bow Masters.) 

5 harryings. 13 Oaislen-Leithbhir, i.e., Lifford Castle. 

6 the Bann Eiver. " Lough Moentacht? (See F. M.) 
■ fc Creacht, or, herd of cattle. 1J marts, i.e., slaughtered cows. 

7 Brian Carragk O'Neill. I6 Jonn McLeod's son. 
t Felim Boo O'Neill. " Lord Deputy. 

9 burnt. ,a arquebusiers. 

»» wives and children. i ,9 be. for by. 

This characteristic epistle from a leader of "Redshanks" to the captain of an English garrison 
may be thus commented on. The Four Masters do not notice this winter campaign, undertaken 
by these islanders in the Queen's service; and those authorities were ignorant that this leader was 
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hired by the Government against O'Neill. The island fortress burnt, with its depository of wives 
and children, was, probably, one of those winter posts on the lower side of Lough Neagh, that made 
Brian Carragh O'Neill's region the most defensible in this province. It seems that whatever preys 
(or in the Saxon term, herthips, from her, a harrying army) the Scots force took were at once 
slain for meat. From this, and from the facts that Piers was sent but ten "marts," i.e., mortet, 
or killed cattle, and that the Irish allowed Captain M c Leod to die of hunger, we could proceed to 
show that absolute famine was frequently the cause which necessitated a raid in Ireland, as cogently 
as whenever, in Scotland, a pair of spurs was served up to dinner. The rough Itedshank is 
not courteous to the English commandant ; perhaps because Sir Brian O'Neill, or a still better aid, 
the garrison, nakebuttiers, or hand-gun men, had not been sent him. In the ensuing month, the 
Queen expressed herself satisfied that the writer, whose hand was more used to a claymore than a 
quill, "had well served in preying upon Shane." 

Colonel St. Lo succeeded to the command of Derry fort. Demands wore made by him for 
more munitions of war, including camp-tents, to be carried on garran's backs. The situation of the 
new fort was, however, found so incommodious that it was intended to remove the garrison to the 
Bann-side, or, on wresting Strangford haven from the usurper of Ulster, to remove the troops thither. 
Death by cold and ague had, after the winter of 1566, left but 200 able men out of 600. The 
accidental explosion of the gunpowder in store in April, 1567, compelled the evacuation of the 
place. Thirty soldiers were slain. The Queen's secretary, detailing this " grievous information" 
to Leicester, states that — " Her Majesty, perceiving it to come by God's ordinance, beareth it well." 
On the other hand, the natives took a different superstitious viow of the occurrence, ascribing it to 
the agency of St. Columkill, in the form of a wolf! Yet both parties might have recollected our 
Lord's declaration regarding the fall of the tower of Siloam. The accident, as is now well known, 
began casually, in a smith's forge. Upon this calamity, the garrison sailed round to the only secure 
fort in the North, the seaport of Carrickfergus. Soon after, the Queen's pleasure was consulted 
as to the re-edifying of the Derry, but the place remained a long time deserted. 

The year 1567 had opened with a request from Richard Creagh, the Pope's titular archbishop 
of Armagh, to the deputy, to be instructed whether he should move Shane to make peace, and 
whether the old service would be allowed in the churches in his see. But the Queen was deter- 
mined upon the extirpation of O'Neill, as a dealer with foreign powers. On the 18th May, the band 
of Scots commanded by " Alexander o»^ M c Conail, Steward of Entire," landed again in the Glynns, 
and their leader wrote to the Lord Deputy of his intention to maroh forward into Tyrone, and do 
such service as he is able for the Queen. Meanwhile, O'Neill, as related by the annalists, received 
a severe defeat from Sir Hugh O'Donnell. The viceroy marched northward, to co-operate with 
the troops and allies there; upon which Cormac M'Ardyll, president of Shane's council, with other 
of the insurgent prince's followers, left him, and joined Sydney. Thus distressed, and pressed on 
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all sides, the rebel king was forced, in his extremity, to turn in hope for aid to his mortal enemy 
Alexander Oig; and on the evening of tho 2nd of June, when ho thought to conclude friendship 
with the Scots, they turned on him and slew him. 

On receiving intelligence of this event, the Queen wrote that she was determined forthwith to found 
colonies in Ulster. Another head, however, had at once sprung up on the death of tho late Hydra, 
which proved more cautious, and, consequently, a more successful impediment to the coloniza- 
tion of the North. This was the last tanist, Sir Turlough Lynagh O'Neill, whoso character and 
conduct are curiously developed by this series of correspondence. Consequent upon the death of 
"the troublesome rebel," the Queen signed, on the 6th of July, a lengthy letter of instructions 
to Lord Deputy Sydney, first acknowledging the viceroy's service and good wisdom " in procuring 
so singular a benefit," and directing that the instruments, Alaster Oge and his Scots, be largely 
rewarded ; but also, that if they will not depart home, they be speedily expelled by force. On 
the other hand, the Queen, with unusual consideration for the claim of long possession — a conside- 
ration little shown towards the Irish, who were entitled to it by much longer possession — conceded that 
the Scots who had been in Ireland a long time be permitted to remain, on paying reasonable rents. 
But she also determined that English gentlemen should be encouraged to settle in the Glynns and the 
Route of Antrim, and stated that (Sir) Humphrey Gilbert, the famous navigator, and half-brother to 
Raleigh, was coming over as agent from certain gentlemen in the "West of England, to negociate with 
the Lord Deputy concerning the proposed plantation of a new colony. At the same time, the new 
O'Neill was to be suffered to have the rule of all his name in Tyrone, and to be created a baron. 
Dean Danyell was accepted to be Archbishop of Armagh. A captive son of the late rebel was to be 
kept as a hostage prisoner in a Welsh castle. And, in conclusion, the Queen's title to possessions 
as heiress of the Earldom of Ulster, was to be found by inquisition, and " the people are to be 
trained from the inordinate tyranny of the Irish captains, and to taste of the sweets of civil order." 
Following those important orders came a despatch, praising Piers, the commandant of Car- 
rickfergus, for "politic expulsion of Alaster Oge and his men;" and stating that a barque, two 
frigates, and one hundred men would be stationed in the Northern Channel to keep the Scots out 
of Ireland. Whether this coast-guard was ever established or not does not appear ; but if it was, 
many a canny man passed through it scatheless and Scot free. Dean Danyell writes, 5th October, 
to Cecil, stating that he accepts the see of Armagh; he speaks of the quietness of the whole realm 
declaring that the entire province of Connaught has been tamed by Sydney having built a bridge 
at Athlone, over which the Queen's forces can always pass ; and gives an interesting account of 
his having accompanied Sydney in his progress through Eastern Ulster. If it bo requisite to 
give a reason for having been thus diffuse on the story of O'Neill the Ambitious, let me observe that 
the Irish state papers are more full of his history than of that of any cotemporary personage in 
Ireland, and therefore we are enabled to gather from it the fullest insight into the condition of the 
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country. Other details than these now given may be found in our past papers, in Sydney's Memoir, 
and our notes to it. 

Argyle was said to have promised to aid the new O'Neill-more, and sent him, as a token of 
friendship, " a taffetas hat, with a band set with bugles," which offering, however, the Irish lord 
refused to accept. Kory MXJuillan, " one of the naughtiest boys in the land," now married a 
daughter of the new chief, who also fortified himself by hiring the claymores of the clan Meguivne. 

In March, 1568, John Cadogan, Constable of the strong fortress of Dunluce for the crown, 
surprises a captain of Turlough Lynagh's Scots, who were to attend "the Red Dean," then 
about to go as that chief's envoy to Argyle. The same turbulent lord had also Bent a messenger 
to Sir Brian, King of the clan Hugh-boy, desiring that he would join him against the English. 

The Lord Justices, on the 16th July, enclose eight letters to the Queen, describing recent 
events in the North, especially narrating a " trouble" broken out between O'Donnell and Turlough 
Lynagh, and the former chief having broken the peace by invading the latter's country. Among 
these despatches, the most interesting is now given : — 

DANYELL AND FLEMING TO THE LORDS JUSTICES. 

" Onr humble dutie premised onto your honors. After onr last wrytinge to your honors of the date of the ixth of 
this moneth, ODonell entred Tyrone. We, upon the receipte of yonr honors last letters, wrote to ODonell and to Con 
ODonell that your honors wold have sent men of greate exstimation commissyoners to the North to examyn all matters 
in contention betweene all the gent, of the same, and commanded theym in the Quenes Majesty's name that thei shuld 
not come in hostylytie to Tyrone, but to send there factors to the Newrie before the commissyoners, where thei shuld 
have remedie in all wrongs done to them sythensmy Lord Deputie toke the last order betwixt them andTyrlaghe Lenaghe; 
thei not withstandinge came into the cuntrey, and we beinge in Ardmagh preparinge ourselves to go this day to declare 
an order betwixt M c Mahon and Hehrie M«Shanes sonnes, weare nothinge ware, till con ODonell gydone and force came 
within two boweshotts to the towne, and with great shyfte scapt by our horse feete, and lefte our gere behynd, and thei 
chast us to the woods and then spoyled all the towne, and'wounded part of the pore clergie and the rest of the inhabitaunts 
of the towne, and thei burn the Beuborb, and there thei meane to campe this night ; and for anie prayes they tooke none, 
hut thei spoyle of Ardmagh, and we have consulted that J. Thomas Flemynge, being verye sore sycke Bythence I came to 
Ardmagh, shall go this day to McMahon to stay him frome doinge harme to the cuntrey upon this sodden channce. 
Becawse of this great trouble we both could not go aceordinge oure appoyntment, and I am so sore sycke that I must 
drawe from M^Mahon's contrey home to my house, and I the Deane will tarrie in this quarters tyll the rest of the Com- 
iseyoners come to the Newrie, or till I know furder of your honors pleasure ; prayinge your honors to advertyse me by the 
bearer hereof of your pleasure, and your honors do knowe that my Commissyon is now expyred for that, that of necessitie 
my condelegate must departe from me, and our Comissyon was joyntlye. And so we take our leave. From Ardmagh the 
xiith of June 1568, in hast, abonte xii of the clocke. 

your honors to commande, 

Tebens Dantell, Deane of Aedmagh. 

Thomas Flemynge. 
On the 5th of July, the Lord Deputy, writing from Lessen Hall, states that ho had marched- 
down to Carrickfergus, but had been compelled to retire for lack of victuals. Thence he proceeded 
to Market-town Bay, where Sorley, with 1,200 of his countrymen, and Turlough Lynagh with his 
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force, were to have met. Two days after, Captains Piers and Malby write from Carrickfergusthat 
" all the gentlemen" have come in, including Brian Carragh ; that 40,000 kino are at the Queen's 
devotion ; that Alexander Oge M°Alister Charry, and Kory Oge M^Quillin arc driven clean out of 
their countries ; and that the Scots, busied one against another, have broken off their enterprise of 
conquering further in Ireland. 



The foregoing extracts form but a scanty specimen of the extent and interest of the contem- 
porary Irish State Correspondence, now about to become accessible by the publication of Mr. Hans 
C. Hamilton's admirable Calendar: and I hope, on the appearance of this catalogue in print, to 
again draw attention to its valuable contents. 

[Erratum — In page 48, line 18, for " Redline," read " Realm."] 



HORSES AND HOUNDS OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 



A WEiTKit in this Journal (vol. 6, p. 217) has controverted the assertion that the Irish anoiently 
possessed a large and powerful breed of horses. It is fair that the arguments on the opposite side 
of the question should be heard ; and I would beg to offer a few quotations from various authorities, 
showing that the Irish were familiar with good specimens of this animal. My first extract shall 
bo from the old Brehon Laws, taken from a vellum MS. in the Library of the Boyal Irish 
Academy, No. 43 .b, fol. 20«, an authority of great antiquity : — 

"Each mor, sldn, dg, tirasa, An, ardceannach, airreachtach, btderaide, 

bruridhathan, bairneaeh, beae a tiathugad, suilig, sleamain, teimehosaeh, soeineoil, slangaitias, 
slangoisti, slandaib; soraig a thucht, soehomail i laim; ni bi cnoea na hac um a druim; ni bi 
maindruimneach ; ni bu ealaceimneach ; ni ro isel, nib ro ard; nib ocheall, nib imhimneach; nit ro 
beil, nib docearrdaeh, nip lease, nip lose, nip luach, nip luathehairceaeh ; ni bi eu anfthaeh, na hetrocht, 

na erithach fojlim, slan, soimrime, somul; dia mbe nachae, as athehuirthe 

no is faiUithe."^-" A big horse, sound, young, noble, high-headed, load-carrying, lively-hearted, 
broad-breasted, haughty, easy-bearing, sleek, slender-legged, well-descended (of good breed), free 
from spear-thrusts, free from sword-cuts, his form (chest) well set, tractable to the hand, without 
lumps or flags on his back, not broken-backed, not rough stepping, not too low, not too high, not 
shy, not starting, not big-mouthed, not ill-stopping, not lazy, not lame, not kicking, not dusty- 
haired, not puffing, not droop-eared, not shaky, perfectly sound, easy-ridden, 

obedient. If he be not such, he is rejected." 

The following passage in the Bool of Leimter, a vellum MS., written before the year 1150, 
proves that the art of horsemanship is of great antiquity in Ireland. It is taken from folio 109, 



